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LAMENT 
Of Col. Burr, for his daughter-—Mrs. Alston. 
BY MISS H. L. BEASLEY. 


Original. 
Come maiden of the crimson cheek 
And of the laughing glance, 
Whose voice is one wild burst of song, 
Whose step one airy dance; 
If from your heart’s full overflow 
Of young life’s jubilee, 
Ye have one pitying tear to spare, 
Oh come and weep for me. 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 


Come old man of the tranquil brow, 
And of the holy hair, 
Whose rose-lipp’d children crowd around 
Thine honored Knee in prayer; 
If thy heart owns each worshipper 
The wealth of worlds to be, 
Bless God who guards his sunny locks, 
‘Then turn and weep for me. 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 


She stood on Charleston’s glittering shore, 
A waiting bark lay near; 
Hier quivering lip wore half a smile 
Her eye wore half a tear— 
She looked back towards her orange bowers, 
Then down the dreary sea; 
*Till big drops fell like summer’s rain 
All ominous to see. 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 


“Yet stay thee, stay thee, gentle Jove,” 
Cried then one manly heart, 
‘Why for the cold ungenial north, 
Must my young bride depart? 
Our Carolina home is fair 
{n flowers with many a streak, 
And ’tis my pride to see its sun 
So sweetly paint thy cheek.” 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 


“Our Carolina home is fair, 
Her orange groves are bright, 
All heavenly the mock-birds sing 
Throughout the gentle night — 
By Hudson’s side, my father sits 
Sad at his lonely hearth; 
And wishes for the simple girl 
Who once for him made mirth.” 
Lost—lost—iz she, my daughter! 


“Yet stay thee, stay thee, many a bark 
Lies hid in yon wild sea, 
And must I trust my young, young bride 
To its dark treachery? 
Make, make these arms, thy resting-place, 
Nor for another’s grieve; 
And [ will chide the spicy winds 
That fan thee ’gainst thy leave.”? 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 


“Thine arms, they are my resting-place, 
Thy heart, it is my home, 
But waiting long my father sits 
To watch the white sea-foam; 
Let me but cling around his neck, 
Once more his darling be, 
And feel I am again his child 
And I'll come back to thee.” 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 


Ah Maiden of the laughing eye! 
Ah Man of hoary glee! 
Your circled homes are paradise 
But what is mine to me! 
One broken heart by Charleston’ sea— 
And one on Hudson’ shore— 
For never with her warm love there, 
Came that young wanderer more. 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 
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! Cold—cold are now the fitful winds 
That blow from ocean’s cave; 
And I must sit and watch that waste, 
And say, there is her grave. 
There is her grave—the tender born— 
The darling of this breast, 
The sweetest creature God e’er formed, 
The gentlest and the best, 
Lost—lost—is she, my daughter! 
Elizabeth-town, N. J., Feb. 21, 1838. 








| JEPHTHAH, 
| A TALE OF THE CEREMONIAL AGE.* 


Original. 


i If I had Judah’s harp, the songs 

That it’s loved wires should wake, 

| Would be of injured Israel’s wrongs: 

| I’d moarn for Zion’s sake. 

} 1’d bathe my harp in uncreated fires, 

And weeping sweep it o’er those hallowed wires. 


and stars drew back behind a cloudy envelope of clouds, and 


{ 


| where the proud Arabian prince, swayed the sceptre of Romish 
| domination, did the clustering blackness gather, and threaten 

the floods of its fury upon the whole land it enshrowded. The 
| affrighted race of the Patriarchs, expected the divine ven- 
| geance would be loosened upon them, for they had lifted un- 


|| other gods, besides the King of Kings and Lord of Lords; upon 
every hill and under every green tree had they sacrificed, piac- 
| ing strange fire before their adopted deities, until the smoke 
lof their iniquitous offerings had collected above their heads, 


| and seemed gathering to devote them to destruction. And 
|| deep as that midnight darkness, was the moral gloom, that 
|| hung like the curse of mental desolation, from the tribe of 
|| Simeon, that bordered the Mediterranean on the south, away 
|| to the desert of Syria on the north whose inhabitants had 
} hardly yet heard of the name of the Deliverer of Israel. Al- 
ready was the promised land polluted, and already was the 
|, measure of punishment filling up. The cries of the twelve 
| tribes had arisen up to heaven, to the heaven that Abraham 
| and Isaac and Jacob had been faithful in serving, whose priv. 
\| ileges they had trampled upon, and whose rights they had vi- 
olated, in wail of the waste of their Zion, and in sorrow be- 
| cause of the tyrant superstition had stalked as it were unbidden 
| among their ceremonies. They had forgotten their God, and 
|| yielded to the prince of the power of the air, until his minions 
|| of desolation joined, and the Pandemoniuin yell rose high upon 
| the wind, and the paen of their joy went up like the smoke 














| From the hour, that Moses fell upon the Mount of Nebo, 
| until the judging of the son of Puah, wars and difficulties, tu- 
|| mults and home contentiors, marked the Jewish history; 
| the undulations of their government were like the rolling of 
| the waves of the sea, unsettled and unsatisfied, and changing 
} as the wind that woke it up to motion. On the right hand 
|| and on the left, their judges were slain by assassination, 
| and their rulers left to perish in the pitiless grasp of po- 
jverty. Driven by the withering hand of want, many a 
| wanderer had sought the Dead Sea shore, where he has stood 
_awhile and mourned that the cities of the living God, planted | 
|and reared by his mysterious power, and the people of his | 
|| care that inhabited them, snatched as they had been from the | 
| burnings of Egyptian boudage, should be thus prostrated und | 
1 seared as the autumn leaf, by their own inconsiderate trans. | 





| 
| * The ceremonial age was from the mission of Moses to the incarnation | 
| Of Christ 1491 eretia 


It was midnight, dreary, dark and fathomless, midnight moon | 


| gloom and thick darkness hung from the lake of Genessereth, | 
|| to the far off mountains of Gilead, and from the shores of the 
| Asphaltic to the vale of Lebanon; even to the foot of Dainascus, || 


holy hands to heaven in idolatrous worship, and acknowledged | 


‘of a mighty sacrifice to the infernal deity. 


No. 23. 











| gressions; he has stood by the salted sands, until his soul has 
lsickened in the saddening contemplation, and then he has 
plunged beneath its wave to find a hiding place from the woes 
he saw brooding over his beloved Israel, like the pourings 
forth of the vials of the Almighty’s wrath, held by the destroy- 
ing angel. This was Israel’s history when that night of deso- 
lation came upon them, and like the dealings out of des. 
| tiny from an avenger’s arm, darkened all their shores. Gilead 
was as silent as if the recording angel with his pen of iron 
was about to write her condemnation, save at long interval the 
moan that arose from the tents of the Hebrews, or the occasional 
|| burst of exultation that went up from the camp of the Ammoni- 
| tes, nothing brightened the rayless gloom but ever and anon the 
'| pale scintillations of their encampment-fires as they broke 
| from the damp halitus, the smoke and heavy atmosphere had 
formed around them. The tents of the Ammonites were 
| pitched high up in Gilaed, and those of the Hebrews upon the 
| plain of Mizpeh. Hitherto the children of Ammon had been 
successful,and the hosts of Israel driven to theirextremity,were 
‘resting upon their last hope; the dreams ofthe sleeping ones 
were disturbed by horrid phantoms, and their waking hours wero 
' spent, in calling upon the gods that delivered therm not in the 
time of their tribulation. “O we have sinned against thee, 
| we have sinned,” said they, “but do thou, O God, unto us as 
'seemeth good unto thee, but only deliver us we pray thee, this 
iday-” They had cried long untothe gods they had made with 
| their own hands, and trusted long in their own strength, and 
when all failed then they turned their entreaties unto the living 
| God, if happily in this, the eleventh hour, he might be heard 
i by them. 
| The elders of Israel sat despairing by their fire, for there 
| was no leader among them sufficient to lead the army against 
their enemies, council after council was held, but still there 
was none found who was willing to stand forth the champion 
| of his country’s rights. At length one of the tribe of Benja- 
/min arose from his seat among the ashes, and ealled on the 
/uame of Jephthah, “Where” said he “is Jephthah, the son of 
| Gilead, whom his brothers have driven away from Mizpeh, he: 
‘it is, that can lead the hosts of Israel to victory.” But the elders 
‘refused to hear the name of Jephthah, for he was the son of a 
| harlot, and the leader of a band of robbers to the land of Tob. 
‘The Benjamite was not to be put down so easily, he rushed 
‘through the encainpment shouting the name of Jephthah, and 
‘the whole army called londly for Jephthah tolead them up 
| against their enemies; the tribes of Judah and Ben‘-:a.a unit- 
ed, but the Elders of Ephraim said “What! shall th. son of a 
harlot be called from among his robbers, to head the armies of 
Israel, rather may we become tributary tu the Ammonites, and 
' their feet be upon our necks forever; away with the man whom 
| his brothers have despised and whom the members of his own 
| father’s house holdhas denied, and chased from their sight, he 
‘shall not go before our armics, nor shall he be the judge of 
| our tribes.” 
| The voice of the multitude prevailed and Jephthah was called 
from the land of Tob. “Why have you brought me,” said Jeph- 





| thah “to figt with the men of Ammon, have ye not hated me? 


| And did ye not expel me from my father’s house? and why are 


| ye come up unto me in time of distress?” 
| The Benjamite answered, “it is our common country for 


| which we fight, and Jephthah is our kindred, theretore have 
| we sent for him to conduct us to battle.” 

“Will ye make me the Judge of Israel if I drive away the 
Ammonites from before you,” said Jephthah, “shall I be your 
| head and captain if I deliver you from the hand of your ene- 


} 


{ mies?” 





| “The Lord be witness,’ they answered, “as the Lord 


| liveth, and as we live, if ye drive away these Ammonites, 
ithat trouble Israel, you shall be the head of all the 




































































































_ every blow. The Ammonites turned and fled from Arcor to | 


178 





tribes. Lea s up and our God will deliver us. 
ye men of Israel hear me,” said Jephthah “ 
driven from my father’s house, and expelled fiom the tribe in | 
which I was born. I have wandered a vagabond, secking 
shelter among my native mountains, and the sustenance my | 
fellow men have denied me. I have been poor an 
but I have never knelt to any but the living God; from the 
scorned Jephthah’s lips has no praise issued, nor has he offer- ! 
ed any sacrifice, but such as Moses commanded; from my || 
hiding place among the hills, I have seen the Jews as 
at their strange altars, and sacrifice abominations in th 





of God, and while Jephthah judges Isracl, these things shall he had made. 


not be.” ij 

Then Jephthah called up the armics to battle, he sent mes- | 
sengers to the Ammonites to warn thei of his approach, and © 
to advise them to draw off their forecs, and not fight against | 


the favorites of heaven. ‘The Ammonites treated his messages | 
with contempt, and brandishing their spears dared him to the | 
contest. Jephthah embraced his family, knelt with them in | 
his armour before their God and invoked his blessing upon all | 
their lives, he then flew to his station at the head of his coun. | 
trymen. ‘The Ammonites drew near and an awful silence | 
hung over the waiting armies. Jephthah stood between, and 
raising his hands he exclaimed, “Hear me ye Ammonites, 
hear me ye children of Abraham, and hear me ye listening 
heavens, this hour I swear in the name of Isracl’s God, who 
has never yet forsaken me, that ifhe prospers me against the | 
enemies of my country, if he gives these proud Ammonites | 
into my hand this day, I will make an offering to his service | 
of the first thing that has life, that meets me at my return, | 
and whatsoever hails me from my door shall be the Lord’s | 
forever, or a burnt offering I will offer when I come back ia | 
peace.” i 
“The armics rushed to battle and the mailed warriors 
moved with death upon their spears, they charged in blood | 
and trode out lives, that foiled their blunted lances.” Jephthah 
first upon the battle’s verge,” with his spear clenched in a | 
grasp that “knew no sundering but death,” dealt destruction in 


the plains of Mennith, leaving the field covered with their, 
dead, and twenty citics were the spoils of the conquering Is. 
raclites. ‘The rich vineyards of Ammon as far as the borders of | 
Moab, clustering with grapes and fruits of almost every des- | 
cription, fell into the hands of Jephthah, never was there a vic. | 
tory more decisive or a conquest more complete. The host | 
of Israel sung hymns of joy, and offered sacrifices, until the 

heavens were darkened in thcir smoke; Jephthah returned 

with rejoicing to his house at Mizpch and the Elders who 

were with him shouted aloud in triumph, a train of beautiful | 
virgins met them with timbrels and dancing; wreaths and 
flowers were bound about their brows, and their clustering | 
hair curled in raven ringlets between them. Suddenly the | 
countenance of Jephthah fell, his soul sickened and turned 
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VERSES 


To the memory of Jonn Livixeston, late a Minister in the Society 
of Friends, composed on his burial day, March 1, 1633. 





Original. 


Thou art gone to the home of the blest, 
Thou hast finish’d thy mission divine, 

And no spirit e’cr pass’d to the mansions of rest 
More free from pollution than thine! 


How sweet weve the doctrines of grace 
That flow’d from thy lips to the heart! 

O, never may time their impressions efface, 
Their light from our bosoms depart! 


Iluw fleet was the messenger, sped 
To summon thy spirit away! 

Yet meekly reclining thy reverend head 
Thou wast ready the call to obey. 


O ever beloved and revered, 
At thy loss in submission we bend, 

But thy mem/’ry shall long to our hearts be endear’d, 
As that of a father and friend, 


We will not thy merits proclaim, 

Though the noblest and best of our race 
Whose names are enroll’d in the annals of fame 

Deserve not a loftier place. 


The great and the mighty may fall, 
Whoin a nation may love and revere, 

But uo train ever follow’d the canopied pall, 
Bow’d down with a grief more sincere; 


Than that which pervadeth each breast 

And which speaks in each tear-swollen eye, 
That attends thy remains to the place of their rest, 

Since thy spirit is called to the sky. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 


SECOND SERIES.—No. XII. 





Original. 





Effect of Christianity on the mind. 


» «Then || and mingle with none of the tribes of Israel. Iphogene was ‘its offered bhss, and cheered by its brill —— 
1 have been 1 resigned to her fate, and retired from the world with a smile. “I | voices, that the past repeats, like the “ a Those 
| go,” said she-to to those around her,‘and the God of my fathers || once fell, in their full mel ody, nes of far of 

| will go with me.” Jephthah oficred a kid of the goats, and two/ they no power to touch the secret sprii 
\} young pigeons as a burnt sacrifice to the Lord, and judged | trance, to the heart? Let the idle 
d despised, | Israel six years, and died and was buried in the city of Gilead. | choly, which the past creates, be our ein 
Iphogene remained a recluse during her life, and four days} which nothing but the past can compel to i h 
'in each year, her companions were allowed to visit her, and| ings, which it alone can excite. The images tin a 
lament her seclusion from all society; thus Jephthah paid his | it. "Tis sacred ground, where, the lik anes — 
semble | vow to the Lord in tears, but he rejoined in having done his its heavenly benediction—where, the flame 


e sight | duty, and his death released not his daughter from the vow | 
J. Ne M. | 











The operations of Christianity present no fact, more worthy | 


away from their music, his daughter was the first among them 
and he remembered his vow before God. 

“O Iphogene,” said he, “you trouble me the sound of your 
timbrel and your voice is the knell of death to your father’s 
hopes. Sce me girl, sce me weep before you and rent my 
clothes in sorrow.” 


“But why is my father sad,” said she artlessly, “why is my | 


father sad. He returns in triumph and is judge of Israel, who | 
so happy as his only child and who so prepared to rejoice in | 
I 


his success.” 
“Away Iphogene,” you wring your father’s soul, his oath 
is registered in the reeords of the Almighty and cannot | 
beerased. Iphogene my child, my only child, my beauteous | 
girl, that exults in her father’s triumph, you must be offered | 
a sacrifice, and your father must be robbed of what is worth 
more to him than his triamph, and his victory. The timbrel 
fell from the hand of Iphogene, and a tearful group gathered 
around her; the Elders secing Jephthah’s distress endeavored 
to convince him that his vow did not extend to his family; 
but unavailing were all their words, and decper and deeper 
grew the anguish of the parcut’s heart. Iphogene came to 
her father, and clasping her arms about his neck, said “My 
father like Isaac must Iphogence be offered? Did the Lord com. 
mand ‘her father with a knife to spread her upon the altar and | 
consume her.” Jephthah aroused from his stupor teok her in 


his arms and said: 

“No my child, not with a knife must you be spread upon the | 
altar, and consumed, the Lord delights not in innocent blood. | 
shed, and a human sacrafice offered by human hands is | 
an abomination in his sight; like he did for Abraham, so he 
will prepare a sacrifice for Jephthah, to slay and burn be- | 


| 
| 
| 


dwell among the mountains, a virgin to the Lord forever, she 
must be cut off from her father’s house and from all her friends 


!and darkness of barbarity and it will teach him to exhibit in 


| of notice, than the sameness of its effects upon different minds. | 
‘Let it enter into the heart of the unlettered peasant and in| 
| his life, you will see that loftiness of purpose, that purity of | 
/aim and that sanctity of principle, which the most intelligent 
christian evinces, Let it find the Savage amid the horrors 


his conduct, as holy a faith and as warm a charity as you be- 
hold in the civilized Christian. Though a man may never 
have been blessed with the advantages of education, though 
Science may never have led him into her world, and Art 
taught him her mysteries, yet does Religion awaken in his | 
bosom as heavenly feelings and open before him as charming | 
prospects as ever it gave to the pious Philosopher. It imparts 

to all, the same instruction. It leads the Laplander and 

American, the Englishman and Asiatic to the same fountain. | 





To the Indian it offers as bright a crown as to those who are | 


illuminated hy the beams of civilization. All are one with it. | 
Upon the table of each heart, it writes the same code of 
laws and in the lives of all its subjects, manifests the same | 
principles. 


MEMORY. 

If there be a faculty of the mind, with which pain and | 
pleasure are intimately and inseperably connected, that faculty 
is memory. The aggregate amount of our joys and griefs is | 
the production of numerons causes. It is like the stream, | 


|, which has been formed by the union of several rills. Could | 


we, however, analyze our pains and pleasures—could we, re- | 
fer to their proper sources and succeed in identifying them | 


with their authors, we should find, that much of what we feel, | 
is to be attributed to memory. 


| Nor is a garden only a promoter of a good man 


A garden to the virtous is a paradise still extant, 2 P 
unlost. What a rich present from Heaven of sweet incens 
to man was wafted in that breeze? What a delightful eater: 
‘tainment of sight glows on yonder bed, as if kindly showe's 





Music 
on our raptnred ears! hy. 
that opens an ey. 
the tender melan, 
There are teats 
are fee. 
N throng 
hath breathe 
the poctry of the heart’s history—burns, ae 


But is the past all pleasure? Ah, there are sorrows in it 
rows, too deeply rooted for eradication. The thorns that « ad 
up in this soil, are never desttoyed. The scasor. “ 
iene ro fCASONs pass oye; 
them and find them the same. "Phe thouchts ¢ 


; of the Past ar 
unwelcome thoughts to many. There is something in the 
unpleasant to all. Ne 








These form the treasures of memory. From them. ¢ 
borrows her complexion. If she ever pierces the snl : , 
an arrow, the past points it—if she ever bind up its eee : 
and allay its disturbing gricfs, the past enables her so io 

Memory! "Tis a small word, but how full of mates , 
What a mighty volume, would her contents fl]? To sox Hy 
fricnd and to others, a foe! It operates in youth and eine 
It awakens emotions, when other things are unable to Py 
duce them. It leadeth the aged haek to the scenes of their 
laughing childhood. It gives to all, a double life—the life . 
the past, while we are connected with the present. If dar! 
ness cloud the future and if all around us be desolate, there ’ 
often something in memory, to cheer and bless us, a 


TWILIGUT. 
No period of the day affords me as much pleasure as th 
hour of twilight. Ifthe poetry of my nature ever rise wit iin 
me it is when twilight gathers slowly and solemnly over t! 


earth. The feelings of mere sense are then lost in the emo. 
tions that crowd my bosom. The operations of my mind ar 
then clearcr and stronger. Sentiment borrows vigor fro: 
surrounding circumstances—thought is more active—imae:. 
nation soars to heights, that are seldom reached, the whe). 
soul is expanded and enlarged. 

The twilight hour ever meets me with a blessing. Ove: 
me, it spreads an influence that I receive with gratitul 
Its first approach is to me,a signal for meditation. It biz 

‘me forget my cares and give mind to those things which aw: 
ken contemplations. If darkness have collected on my bror 
it is then all removed. If the calmness of feeling have been 
interrrupted, if sudden passion have hurried me astray, 1m 
willing feet then turn egain to the path of duty. If error 
have been committed, then repentance stirs the waters of so: 
row and draws from my unscen eye, tiie tear of regret. II 
ever deluded I may have been, I then behold the decepti: 
judgment again prevails and passion as it looks upon thie c+ 
which it has been the instrument of effecting, retires in shame 
to the chambers of the heart. Oh, there is something in tlis 
hour, that is not of carth—some nameless, secret charm, t:! 
appeals to our religious sense, that makes us realize the diz- 
nity of our nature and forces us to feel the vastness of our ca. 
pabilities and the high destiny, for which we were intend. 
It ever leaves me more than thoughtful, more composed au 
more happy, than when it found me. Soft and holy hour 
The hour that bringeth rest to the weary and repose tot: 
afflicted! The hour, when the glee of youth is subdued an- 
and the soberness of age increases? Hour of poetry a 
religion, while it continues, the anxicties of life will not! 
without their termination and Earth will not be without tin: 
when, Heaven’s fortastes are enjoyed. Ae Ay Le 

A GARDEN. 

A garden has ever had the praise and affection of the ws. 
What is requisite to make a wise and happy man but refi 
tion and peace, and both are the natural growth of a gard. 
’s happiness. 
but the pictare of it, and in some sort shows him to himse 
Its culture, order, fruitfulness and seclusion from the wor’. 
compared to the weeds, wilderness and exposure of a comme! 
ficld, is no bad emblem of a good man compared to the mu 
titude. A garden weeds the mind, it weeds it of worls:s 
thoughts, and sows celestial seeds in their stead. For wat 





do we sce there but what awakens our gratitude to Heaves 


paraai* 


The past constitutes a part of our existence. Those ob-| the watery bow had shed all its most celestial colours 02 ~ 
fore him, but Iphogene must leave the habitations of men, and || Jeets, which now lie hidden among its folds and invested with || Here are no objects that fire the passions, none that do 0° 


to our eyes, moving with us along the avenue of life, tasting 


the softened radiance, which distance lends, were once visible | instruct the understanding and better the heart, while t3¢7 
‘delight the sense.—Centaur not Fabulous. 
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ww RIEF CANTOS—CANTO FIRST. 


1086. PARNASSIAN SPY. 


BY THE 
“Shoot folly as it flies.” 


Original. 


Sic, 
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““EXQUISITES."? 


Original. 


* Look, lte’s winding up the watch of his wit— 
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ee 






eight o’clock—our hero is not there—’tis nine—too vulgar 


an hour for him—’tis ten, a small knot are gathered in one 
lcorner, in earnest and animated conversation—they consist 
of one lady—most lovely, and enchanting, accomplished too 
\for the sex, or indeed either—remarkably intelligent—an 





By and bye it will strike.—Shakspeare. 


I. 

Genius of rhyming! thou who dost descend, 

To grace the wild conceits of mottled brains, 
Where Folly and Imagination blend, 

‘To torture readers with **poetic pains;” 
Awhile to me thy wond’rous influence lend, 

Albeit, of humble flight shall be ny strains; 
‘Tis mine, the follies of the age t’ rehearse, 
Ev’nthough it bein-“tolerable verse.” 


elderly gentleman, one somewhat younger, anda new ad- 
dition in our hero Mr. G He has had scarcely time to 
get into either the subject or the spirit of the conversation. 
'“But he’s winding up the watch of his wit and by and bye it 
will strike.” 

Miss C——— and the elderly gentleman were conversing 
upon the topics of the day, and engaged in arguing rath- 


—-and one of those ways, is to triumph in the multitudes} &T 2 delicate point, the comparative blessings of the single 
they draw after them, and transform into ready and obedient || and the married states. (How singular it is, to get on that 
_subject—whenever one’s discoursing with a pretty girl.) 


apes. But I merely advert to it—for the purpose of expres. || 
sing my surprise that one Queen should have made such an || The young lady, contrary to the epaad of her sex, warm- 
ly espoused the cause of the old maids and bachelers. 


impression upon her subjects—and stamped her teachings so | vikaae ‘ ' . 
indelibly upon their minds—that their latest posterity, are so | “Necessity, is sometimes gracious to you Lords,”—remar- 
ked Miss C 


thoroughly imbued with the wisdom of her instructions— i 
that they grow more and more obedient and zealous in obey- || “Miss C 
ing them. ed G 
The good Queen—I like to be just to all the sex—may de- || “Why do you hesitate, Mr. G——.” 
| servedly be termed the “authoress of Fashion.” Neither be-|| “Will you permit me to finish it to you?” 
“Certainly—I wish much to know the rest.” 


| fore nor since her reign has any court exhibited such a dis- || 
play of splendor, magnificence and gorgeousness of dress— “Necessity—you must remember, Miss C. is the moth- 
er of invention” responded G for ignorant of the bearing 


such are assemblage of grace, of beauty, of eloquence and 
wit—such an age of learning of poetry, of philosophy and of | of her remark—and thinking it full time to “strike,” he had 


love;—save and except the present—and all owing to the at- || caught the word necessity—and fired away accordingly. of 
course there was a laugh, in which all joined but with dif, 


tire and apparel of her “brilliant Queenship.” All became ! 
admirers—consequently imitators—and as before her time it || 
was thought effeminate and base to ‘have a care’ for “looks” | 
-—so now—nothing was more heroic or noble than a “fashion- 
able person.” : 

So much for preface. In those days, as in this, they had | 
“Exquisites.” Of this genus of beings, there are two species | 
—the one “Exquisites” of person—the other ‘“Exquisites”’ 
of mind—I use the term in its modern acceptation. Former- 
| ly and especially in England where distinctions and honors 
; and preferences are the custom of the realm, the two species 
were sufficiently marked and known—at our day however 
and ‘in our land of equality— the “Exquisite of person” 
and “of mind” are frequently combined; indeed the union is 
absolutely necessary to constitute “a perfect one.” For the 
| present, I shall let the “Exquisite of person,” pass; the quo- || 
tation with which I set out applies most forcibly to the “men- 
tal Exqusite” 

Behoid him now 








| 
| 
| 
| good old days of Queen Elizatbeth.” To be sure, history in- 
forms us that the good dame—who then held the reins of 
| government in her maternal hands—taught her ready subjects 
|}as much by example as by precept. Ido not mention this 
as any thing remarkable—because the fairer portion of the 
; human kind always had, and always will have their own way 





| 

| 

H 

: How very similar to our own times must have been “the 
| 

| 


if 
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i. 

«The worli’s mine oyster!?”—so old Shakespere said, 
And so, in later times said “Peter Trumpet’* 

A sage profound! whose wise instructions led, 
Some folks to think the feHow had a glum fit: 

But he disdained the scorn’of men ill bred— 
And whoso did‘nt like it, had to limp it— 

Exposing vanity, and vice, and crimes, 

Iu sober prose—as { shall do in rhymes. 








should remember—necessity is”——exclaim- 








Ill. 


He was a man of venerable years, 
And if report say true, of wondrous learning: 
Howe’er it be, enough at least appears, 
To shew he wais a wight of nice discerning; 
Who, though he sometimes roused the reader’s fears, 
By subtie hints, had quite a knack at turning 
His moral lessons to such general good, 
That nothing personal was understood. 











| 





ferent feelings. 
“What do yon think of “Earnest Maltravers Mr, G-——?” 
“Miss?” 
Getting ready to strike. 
“Do you admire Bulwer’s Earnest Maltravers?” 
“Why—yes, but rather low cast—rather vulgar!” 
“Low! vulgar! Mr.G . 
“Why yes, that is, its like all of that writcr’s.” 
“But I think, by no means low—Indeed none of his that I 


IV. 

But the old gentleman has long since found, 

A safe deliv’rance from this world of trouble; 
(When most vexations incidents abound, 

And slander spreads like ‘fire among dry stubble’? 
He never more shall gravely look around, 

For proof that human life is but a bubble 
That rises for a moment on time’s sea,— 
Then sink into a dead tranquility. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 











Vv. 

Elijali’s mantle, when he was translated 

Fell on Elisha. Oh! that I had stood, 
Where—(uow I’m not with vanity inflated 

Yet mean just what 1 utter)—where it would, 
Have fallen on me!—but stay [ should have stated— 

Lest some suspect that [am none too good,— 
*Tis Truapet’s (not Elijah’s) robe, { mean, 
As by the sequel fairly will be seen. 


1 have read are either vulgar or low.” 
| “Tread but a little—but placed it directly with his oth- 
| works. I like his “Japhet in search of a father”—best. His 
“Peter Simple, is too simple, (what a strike!) hat ha!—and 
|| this is not much better!” 
Another laugh—at another strike. 
Our hero felt worsted, at least began to suspect—and so 
“wound” up for a last effort. After a pause— 
“Are you fond of poetry Miss C es 
“Passionately, I need not ask if you are, but who is your 
| favorite?” 
|moving along in all the dignity of “concious worth”—hat at) “At times Byron—at times Shakspeare—principally Shaks- 
an angle of 45 degrees to the crown of his head—cane— | peare.” 
(Hercules’ club a mere straw to it) too nice to touch the filthy | 4] admire your taste exceedingly.” 
soil—therefore, eleve, and kept in constant play—pitched | «wang yet Miss C would you believe or even imagine 
forward both by a curring spine (no doubt the effect of fre- li that 1 do not feel all that I read in Shakspeare—indeed 
| quent bowing) as well as ‘“‘boots” sent hence as if only half .ometimes I throw it down in disgust— and almost swear 
| done—and that the heel—or perchance ordered so—for econ- | 44,4 yow no more to open it--at least until hakece: ine 
|,omy—and indeed I remember they sprung into “fashion”— || yicg ¢ we do not, cannot appreciate the poet fully.” 
|| about the time the “cobblers” struck—wide spreading pants, | “Why so Mr. G? you astonich me.” 
| they do say the “spindles” started them, and such a coat!— ; 


3 “Do I? ha! I will explain. We never get the true poetry 
“But then” says some one “we have changed a bad style fora). . : : : 
8s : of Shakspeare. His horrid translators have ruined the true 
good one—formerly we buried ourselves in coats—now we | 


RE ES: DRG RENN I EE aI | beauty and pathors of his poctry— and the original is entire- 
er y eae : > ly lost. It is sad, yet alas! too true!” 
arm—’bove all a good-formed—if not beautiful hand.” Oh! ) Tic teil hintie wes ae. Del —_ 
true, true, and besides—the cuff might be in the way of “the || ,. on ; P 
‘ discovered he was a laughing stock for the rest—and quickly 
swing of the cane,” and that would embarrass you no little. , snttialiadl i Wil Sou Vail aan deities tate Me ieee 
And with the addition of a gold chain, sundry finger rings— ero ’ ‘ : y 
ie anitihia. ti a sith = EE | home, with a “fellow—perfect one,” he held forth as follows: 
ms ie ao - ce eon se oe ies ne se d ae “Blow me—Dick—I dont like 1t—Miss C—— is a con- 
lib rah od sai a o pig 4 re ny sai founded fine girl—but she’s like all the rest—I know she 
2 ‘locks, “a b 5 : aye 
pag, thine ne anger aie.amé[£, en d’ye think—attempted to ridicule me 


' b |] > h ae + ao a 

hs eng omg ve at — my ei a aisles before an old codger because I talked “sentiment to her.” 
| “the gentleman’s powers of intellect and of mind? i nanave 
| irae 


|| As the sun is pouring his noonday beams upon the earth, | 

| Mr. G is about sipping his coffee, in some lofty | 
chamber of one of the Hotels of the city—wherein he had | 

vn snugly ti a Pe gree ae en | desires to our present condition, and whatever may be our ex- 

| lence reigns over his thoughts—and he concludes his m ait eee ' , 

‘and ena without a ean or exclamation—save on pire 1 ee ate cago de wnp —— 

‘out of bed “what a cursed headache!’ Waiter raps and en- 1 aoe a ee Mle aon ave 

CM ‘ seca Ns comes into our hands; but if we anticipate our good fortune 

ters—Sir, may it please you—here’s something for you sir, we shall lose the pleasure of it when it arrives, and may pos- 


| with your name on it, sir.” “Abt let me see—“Mrs. will | sitly never possess what we have so foolishly counted up.—— 
Speciator. 


VI. 

The world is little better now, than ’twas 

In times, when he whom [ have mentioned flourished, 
And thundered forth indignantly, because 

His anger boil’d to see how vice was cherished 
By those, who though they talk’d of virtue, laws, 

Of frieudship, constancy and love,—still nourished 
Within their bosoms, that, which were it told, 
Would chill the veius—and wake the heart’s blood cold. 





‘All powder and all lace 
Nice as a band-box—were his dwelling place,” 





| 
| 
| 








} 
| 
VII. 
Heighio!—f had not dream’d that I should close 
With such a freezing climax—but my pen 
Vith an ungovernale self-will flows— 
Just like the passions of our “congress men;” 
Who take a whim—as the whole country knows— 
To show off HoNoR, every now and then— 
And ’twere as wise to try to curb the ocean, 
As stop their duels, when they take the notion. 











VIII. 


But more of this anon: I was about 
To say the times are very little mended— 
(Bur something seems, for aye, to put me out, 
“o that Teant say half that L intended) 
But certainty there can be little doubt, 
Tuat “tis high time true virtue were defended;— 
And all the hidden avenues to folly, 
Laid open—though it make one melancholy, 





IX. 

And [ have waited long, and hoped to see 

Some friend to human nature take the pen, 
And wild with most becoming dignity 

“That mighty instrument of litte men;?— 
Alas! for Peter Trumpet! it may be 

“I ne’er shall look upon his like again!?”— 
But it Were vain to mourn for the departed, 
Ev’n though they were sincere and open-learted. 


DESIRES, 


It should be an indispensable rule in life to contract our 





X. 

er far to fullow the example 

Left by such honest worthies—and though I, 
May find my efforts very far from ample 

*v rouse the nations—yet, at least, 1’ll—try! 
And therefore—(on whose privilege do ! trample?) 

{ humbly call myself “Parnassian Spy?— 
So having formally made my debut, 
For this week, readers, to ye all—adieu! 


*T were bett 





' be happy”—Very well waiter, bring me up a glass of brandy 
—a clothes brush—and tell the bar keeper to send me some 
i paper, pen ink and make haste—that’s all.” 

| “Yes sir,” says the waiter with a grin. || True courage never exerts itself so much as when it is 
| The night has arrived—and the beauty and fashion of the | most pressed; and it is then we must enjoy the feast of a good 
|city—and believe me, we are superlatively blessed with both conscience, when we stand in the greatest need of its support. 
—crowd the splendid drawing-room of Mrs. B——. Tis" Hibernicus’ Letters. 


} 
} 
| 


COURAGE, 





_— 


wn 
WORLD.» Pondent of the late Young Men’s paper—author of “THE 
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it 











THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. || all probability sorely prove, if he be a man possessing the com- 
aan | mon feelings of humanity, must carry in his bosom the goad- | 
We shall soon Jay before our readers a rich mental feast, such as we have | ing thorn of guilt to his grave. And Henry A. Wise and I 


not often been able to present them, in the form of an original uumber,') _, geese : im os {| 
coinposed entirely of pieces from the pens of our female contributors: , Georce W. Jones, if they be not so hardened in iniquity, that i| 


During the last week we have had the pleasure of hearing from a Lady, | that kindlier feelings of man’s nature, have ceased entirely to || 
of New York, who enjoys an enviable celebrity asa writer. She is al-| operate, will remember long with deep remorse, their partici. | 


ready well known to the reading comunity of Baltimore, as the talent- pation in the death of an inoffending man, oho according to! 


ed L.H.M. We are happy to inform our readers, that we have the | ‘ ‘ if _ ' n ois | 
promise of her powerful assistance.—Our fair friend R. H. M., of our their own showing, in three several instances explicitely stated | 


own city, will continue to favor us with her superior and interesting , that for Mr. Graves, his antagonist, he entertaned no disre- | 
contributions. spect, and once, and just before the fatal fire, said, he regarded 
We we <P ~ cans <e ae. ri en vinieniguaied him with the most kind feelings. With these circumstances 
New World,” by our highly gifted friend M. T. E. These are essays 0} . 4 5 , 
# character greatly superior to those commonly found in the pages of before them, they deliberately permitted the challenger Mr. | 
weekly periodicals; and will afford the literary reader no ordinary grati- Graves to renew his challenge, until the more fortunate of the | 
fication. We regret that the numbers came too late for us to present | two, for we must regard the fallen in that light, was laid out | 
ouib Of themn te Oar eendute to-day. | before them a pale, and bleeding corpse. And as if the deed 
“Stanzas,” by J. H. Hewrrrt, will appear next week. of (heel Se ieee since ha sit lal aallataaitln gue Oe 
“To Miss C. T.,” by Sarno.—“ *Tis Stranze,” by F. W.S., and severa) © ee Se eee ae Srey ) » Mr. 
other articles will be given in “the course of time.” H. A. Wise proposed that the distance should be shortened. If 





















































































| the stain of blood remain not upon these men, retributive jus- 
“The Fate of a Genius,” which appeared inthe “Baltimore G 


—— P ° os . 
; azette™ 4 tice will be slow in its operations! 
few days since, should have been credited to the MoncMent. 


Before we conclude we have one or two questions to ask, | 


, = 1 we requst for them tle attention of those concerned in the 
fF ARAN DAI re PR , 
T tl if iN ty) N U M a N if 4 | administration of our statet laws. Have the regulations which 


men, calling themselves men of Honor, may make, touching 





PUBLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER. the property or the life of a fellow, supremacy over the laws 
taiots =e: —— of thestate? And is there provision made in the law which 


BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, MARCIE 10, 1838. | 


| recognizes murder, for the ducllist? If men may be allowed 
a == to make deliberate preparatiors for murder, of what avail are, 
Tue Late puet.—We cannot resist the opportunity, which Jaws upon the subject? These are questions in which every citi- 
recent and exceedingly unfortunate circumstances, have | zen of our state,is interested, and their interest 1s increased by | 
r thrust upon our attention, to offer a few comments upon this the fact, that the duel and murder referred to, was perpetrated 
dishonorable and disgusting practice, which we find sanctioned before the eyes the owner of the fatal field, in one of the | 

hy some, at Icast, of the members of the high councils of the counties of Maryland. 


Nation. The seconds in the fate disgracelul affair, of the = 
Capitol, after expressing their regret at the termination at the | Corumpta oRPHALINE INSTITUTE.—We are pleased to learn’ 
unhappy meeting, state their desire, that the press may be that this charitable institution which we have before noticed, is 
silent upen the subject, and tuat the last of it, may be the jn successful operation, and the means of its usefullness, increa- 
paper to which their names are affixed. Notwithstanding sing. Its location is within five miles of the city, and the in-| 
this affection, we hope that the press may not be silent, but  dustrous manager, Rev. Mr. Stevens, is making arrangements 
that from one end of the country to the other, the history of the | for carrying out his plan of a manual labor school, which 
transaction and remarks thercon, may be rung on the cars of wif] not be cramped by the objectionable feature of other in- 
the American people, that the better feclings of their nature stitutions of the kind—viz. the amount of lakour interfering 
may be excited, and they induced to aflix the seal of unquali- with tie arrangements for study. In the Columbia Institute 
fied condemnation upon a practice so full of evil, so full of | jt js proposed that the hours for labor shall be few in compar: | 
malignity. The reward of the ducllist, no matter what the json to those appropriated for study, say one third. 

station he hold, if not death, should be eternal disgrace, and An excellent dairy is attached to the institute, and > small 
his companionship should be shunned by every honorable revenue is affurucd from the sale of butter, manufactured by 


member of honorable society. ‘The courage of the duclling the girls, which constitutes almost their sole employment. 
field which has been, and is so extensively lauded, is nothing a 








more, if rightly comprehended, than the most arrant foolhar- MARYLAND ACADEMY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
diness, equalled only by the,desperation of the suicide, whose arrs.--We noticed among the proceedings of the Maryland | 
fate is regarded with the utmost horror by every man in his| Senate, the admission of a bill bearing the above title, and || 
sober senses. | recognize with pride and pleasure, this movement of our State || 

And the honor of ducl!lng! What ideas dosome men en. in an enterprize of so much interest. Other states and cities || 
tertain of honor? What ridiculous and absurd notions ofthe and their societies and Academies for the advancement of the 
respect with which that honor shonid he recognized? Lest) Fine Arts, and the improvement of taste, in matters of the 
we weary the reader, whom we would interest upon this sub. sort, and now that Maryland, has taken the first step towards the 
ject, with the strong language of denunciation, we suppress establishment of an association for the encouragement of the | 
for a moment our indignation, and ridicule the false notions Arts, we hope her citizens will come forward and show forth; 
of honor entertained by some individuals by the relation of a their liberality in the measure, until we can exhibit to the world 
short anecdote. One of the London policemen was patrolling one of the most splendid galleries of painting and sculpture in 
along the Hampstead road, one evening, when he saw two the United States. Marylanders, and particularly Baltimo- 
men upon the top of a wall, and in a moment after, one of reans, are seldo:n half hearted in what they undertake and if, 
them appeared to be hanging froma lamp-iron, fastened in| they start in the proper spirit the thing can be done. 
the wall. The officer ran up, marvelling greately what all —_= 


this should mean, and was saluted by a whacking blow on Mr. rorren—tir ctant.—We satisfied our curiosity the 
the nose, from the suspended individual, whose rope had given other evening, by taking a view of this “man mountain”—as 
way and Ict him down to the ground, before the work of stran- | the “Lilliputans” very justly call him. Te is, indeed, a won- 
gulation was effected. The other man decamped but was arrest’ derful speciinen of mortality; and the sight of so “great a 
ed by another policeman, and both hangman and subject were | man,” together with the privilege of freely conversing with 
conveyed to the police office. On their examination, it ap- | him,—for we can assure the reader, that although the giant 
peared that they had been tossing up coppers, first staking is a man of high degree, he is remarkable for his affability 
money, then their clothes, and finaily life against life, one of and condescension to “men of low estate,”—this, then, very 
them having stripped his antagonist cf all ether possessions. great privilege, we say, was a gratification not often to be en- 
The toss being decided, the winner procecded very deliberate- | joyed. Mr. Porter was born in Kentucky, is twenty-one 
Iv to realize his luck by application of a hempen cord, the years of age, weighs two hundred and sixty pounds, and is 
loser quictly submitting. ‘The half-hanged man told the mag- | seven feet seven inches in height, without his boots. He 
istrate, confidently, that if he had won the to:s, he should” thinks he has not yet attained his full stature, having grown 
certainly have tucked the other up, and he thought himself | between three and four inches during the last twelve months. 
bound in nonor to submit when the chance had gone ugainst. When only thirteen years old he was remarkably small; but 
hin. |at that age commenced suddenly to grow, and in one year 
The difference between the ducllist and the murderer, is | increased in height to the extraordinary degree of thirteen in- 
not so great, as the men of false honor would determine, and | ches! He has had bad health, but says it improves as he ad- 
the consolation he would seek for the atracious deed, iu,’ vances vpwarps and in years! Mr. Porter is very polite and 
the reflection, that his antagonist had the opportunity of}; communicative, and may be easily approached by any onc— | 
shooting him, will not be found so satisfactory or soothing to | although almost all espericnce some hesitancy at first, yet his), 
his conscience as he would suppose, while writhing under the | unostentatious deportment soon relieves them, and they find i 
Dfliction of insult. The survivor, as Mr. J. Graves, will in i it impossible to converse with him without being gratified. 


| Fine arts.—We have noticed with much 


| themselves so constantly to the pencil, when some litt] 





1 = 
nouncement of the election ot William or Ay -_ eg 
as an honory member of the Artists fund socicty, of i 
delphia, and we subjoin the correspondence occasioned b a 
circuinstance, which will be recieved with interest by a 
fricnd of the Arts, and the too much neglected Pohang 
var country. Than Mr. Carey, perhaps a more Suitable : 
son upon whom to confer thy honors of the Artists hg 
ciety, could not be found, he being well advanced in age we 
having devoted much of his time and talents during the ve 
half century to the encouragement and promotion of the Fix 
Arts. " 

We concur in the opimion expressed by the editor of the 
National Gazette, that this correspondence is somewhat sea 
and of course of the more interest in consequence of the mas 
tists of our country appearing so seldom in print. That ther 
possess the ability to communicate their thoughts to the ard 
lic there can be no doubt, and hy they are cont: nt, to appl 
le use 
of the pen would be of so great advantage to their profession, 
is a matter of surprizc. 

The Artist who can use his pencil with honorable success, 
must necessarily be a man of reading; and having searched 
into the history and mystcrics of his Art, he must be consid- 
ered pretty well prepared to give information upon subjects 
intimately connected with his daily pursuits. And whet 
could be more interesting to the lover of the works of Art, as 
well as to the general reader, than observations upon their rise, 
their progress and present condition? Artists injure their profes. 
sion greatly, by confining themselves and their operations ty 
their operating rooms, when they might readily communi. 
cate with the public through the medium of the press and 


| advance their profession and their private intcrest to a very 


considerable degree. 

A good Artist need not fear the just critciism of a brother, 
more than the author of a book or some literary production; 
and when he remembers that no poor feilow upon earth js 


| more beset with critics than he who habitually commits the 


lucubrations of his brain to the care of his dear friends and tha 
dear public; sheltered as he may be by his pallet and eas: 


he should be encouraged to come forth from his hiding place, 


the studio, and do his duty to himself and his profession. 
Mr. Carey is not only an Artist, but has very creditable 


| claims upon the honor of being a literary man and a poet. 


Among the pages of the Monument recently published may be 
found some stirring peices communicated by him; and though 


| upwards of cighty years of age, his poetry hears the strength 


and vigor of manhvod’s prime. Doubtless he will honor the 
post of honor, which the Artists Fund Society have assigned 
him. 
From the Pennsylvanian. 
Puivaperruta, Jan. 8th, 1538. 
Wirtram Carey. Esa. 

Dear Sir—It affords us great pleasure to discharge the 
gratifying duty entrusted to us, by informing you that on the 
3d instant, you were unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia; and thst 
in accordance wsth this vote, your name has been inscribed 
on the roll of the Institution. 

On behalf of the Society, permit us to hope that you will 
receive the action of its members in this respect, as a token 
of the high regard they entertain for the opinion of the wise 
and good, you have sustained through a long life of disinter- 
ested, zealous and untiring effort in advocating the cause o 
modern art, upon the broad and catholic principle of just ap- 
preciation and due reward to the equitable claims of its pro- 
fessors. Your conduct should be the more highly appre ut 
ed, from the fact, that it was unswayed by prejudice, 3 
while your able end truly philosophical criticisms were given 
with fairness and fecling, upon the works of modern sss 
and while you pointed out the principles which should regu 





r 








late the career of living talent, you lave at all times done Jus- 
tice to the professional merits of the dead. 

The naine, sir, of Wittiam Carey is so completely ind “ - 
fied with an unerring discrimination of talcnt, and so t 
oughly interwoven with the history of the graphic art, tut 
they must exist together. es 

It is not only at home, and upon the European eer 
that the cheering influcnce of your clogent pen, so ably geo 
cised in the cause of British talent, has been experiences. ** 
animating effects are felt and acknowledged in the ba 
American artists, and they are satisfied that the imp = 
which you have given, will long continue to yield bent oe 
results in a much more extended field than the most ardent 
could have anticipated. 

In the calm evening of your days, while review . 
custances of your long ard useful life, and recalling your suc- 
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sessfol exertions toward 
ing public taste, it must be truly pleasing to remember how 


often, with a prophetic wisdom, you have drawn genius from 


its obscuritiy to enjoy , 
wid this pleasure must be increased when you recollect the 
many desponding aspirants for fame who are indebted to 
you discerment for that early encouragement, without which 
hope might have been lost in despair. - 

We feel that a society of unobstrusive artist in thus ventu- 
ring to express their high admiration of your character, and 
the sense they entertain of the services of a champion so dis- 
tingaished in the cause of mordern trans*atlantic genius, can 
add nothing to your reputation, and that in truth they are 
rather honored than honoring; but even with this reflection 
they consider it as their duty to make a full avowal of the es- 
timation in which you are held far from the scene of your la- 


hors, by a society in America, conducted exclusiaely by a -| 
|| splendor on Kingdoms and States. 
ion: namely the diffusion of taste, and the encourage. | tious, ‘This is an age of refinement and the prospect decided- | character, place it high in the scale of superior portraiture. 
* living professional talent in the arts of painting, scul- | ly in your favor. She has set her hand to the work, and has || Of landscape, I anticipate your next exhibition will show 
| recently furnished employment to the sculptor and historical 
Her most eminent statesmen and legislators, her 
communication, and while cordially uniting in sentiment) great proprictors, her learned seminaries, her men of letters, || pected to be your best. The uniform courtesy and kindness, 
land not alone, Philadelphia, New York, Boston and Balti- which I have experinced from'the body of the artists and the 


tistg, and instituted for purposes which must secure your ap- 
9 


probat 
ment of 


pture, architecture and engraving. 


with our professional brethern, we venture for ourselves to ex- 


press an opinion, that it might be productive of signal advan- | more, her emporiums of wealth, intelligence, trade and com- 
| merce, feel it essential to her moral grandeur as a mighty na.- | 
| tion, to exert their energies for the attainment of excellence lections. 
‘inthe labors of the pencil and chisel, those means by which || 
for those refinements which must elevate the character of our | the most powerful and famous empires of antiquity obtained 
| their extended dominion and immortal renown. America in- 
y qualities by 
which that great people have acquired their present high sta- 
||tion. Composing an amalgamation of different nations, who || 
I have attained to a high degsce of excellence in the Fine Arts, 
and inexhaustible acquircmunts in all the arts and sciences, 
Tone Artists’ Fuxp Society or PutLaDELPHIA, CHARTER- || her people owe to Europe a never-ending debt of ob!igation || 
and gratitude, for her lessons in every department of genius, 

Gentlemen:—I_ was favored by Jonn Neagle, Esq. your lingeniuity, skill and industry. 
President, and John Sartain, Esq. the appointed deputation, | 
with an official copy of the resolution in which you have | 


tage, if your experience was heard by the American peo- 

° - . . . 
ple, upon the policy of fostering by national means an Ameri- 
can School of Art, as the safest method of creating a taste 


republic. 
With the greatest respect and consideration, we have the 


honor tobe, dear sir, your very humble and obedient servants, | 


Joun Neacux, President of the Artists’ Fund Society. 
Joun Sartran, Vice-President. 


ED BY THE STATE OF Pennsytvanta, 1835. 


spontancously and unanimously done me the honor to elect 
me an honorary member of the Artists’ Fund Society. A 
long continuation of dangerous indisposition has reduced me, 
from day to day, to a struggle between life and death, and 
still presses on me in writing this heartfelt acknowledgement. 
If I could at all reasonably expect a restoration of health at 
my agc, I would, even now, fain postpone this communication 
toa more collected season. 


Gentlemen, accept my sincere thanks for the high honor | 
you have been pleasad to confer on me, and for the very liber- 
| 

al terms in which you have conveyed it. The most precicus | 


reward of public exertions is the approbation of the impartial, 
freely bestowed; compared with that treasure, the gold and 
diamonds of India are poor. However carncst his desire to 


promote the interests of the Fine Arts, the infinence of any 


private individual, whose resources are modcrate and proics- 





sional, mst be very limited. ‘(he influence which I pos 
ed, (Ispeak of myself as one of a generation gone by,) was 
little indeed; but I may truly say it has been disinterestedly 
and earnestly devoted more than half a century to that great 
national object—and I now, without presumption or servility, 
submit my good intentions as some offset fur deficiencies in 
judgincnt. 

In this light they have not been unnoticed by the highest ex- 
isting authorities in the arts, whose testimonials from Eng 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy and America, have been 
successively published during many years. These documents 
in their references to me as a personal stranger, have been re- 
ceived as unbiassed; and if they have stirred up some criti- 
cal and personal hostility to me, and created impediments in 
MY path in life, such is the common lot of all who venture 
wa public ground. I have never been depressed by invee- 
tive, hor rendered assuming by the reverse. My earnest de- 
-~ to be useful, and the exertions of my pen, have been still 
active, 

With much pride and pleasure I contemplate the glorious 

sasure ntemplate the gloriou 


Object fur which wo ‘ eae . = 
ject lor which you have founded your Society. You will 
Co-opera 


fus 
sen 


operate In promoting the advancement of civilization, dif. 
In > 10 . 6 “ 
§ a correct taste fur the Fine Arts, and a pure moral 


Prejudices, and the 
have great dificulti : 

Steat difficulties to encounter, but preserve and you will 
vercome them, 


where dismal] 


but Iv ¢ 
and a ‘ormed the haunts of the bear, and buffalo, the wolf 
suigctor, tue snake and the serpent, you cannot expect, at 


| the country, 








Happy in being selected by the society as their organ of | 


se in their cultivation, in opposition to cold, hereditary | 
apathetic inattention of the opulent. You | vital principle of her national prosperity,by which the happiness wreath of poetry; let their productions be examined, and their 
of her whole people is secured. Her awful genius, the genius | claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will no longer be dis- 
Sbliis wactaa Moving in a new world, with new towns } of liberty, in all her simple grandeur, appears at this moment | puted. Had he given the world only his version, the name 

* Springing up and flourishing as if by enchantment || before my “mind’s eye,” resting in calm repose on the shores 
and unwholesome swamps and gloomy forests I of the Atlantic, breathing a spirit of amity across the great 
water. ‘The majestic personification rises, like an immeasur- 
| able pillar of light, illuminating all nations—the terror and 


Where new States are 
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i | once, all the desirable facilities comprehended in the flow of a| envy of despotism—the delight, admiration, 

liberal patronage, which is so necessary for the successful 
cultivation of painting and sculpture. 
the vivifying influence of popular favor, | constantly germinating and secking admission into the great 
| Union, time must be aliowed for the unsettled progression of 
those districts, which naturally occupy the great councils of, 
But your interests—the interests of the Fine 
Arts—have not been forgotten. The high constitutional au- 
thorities have been, and are, as yet, wisely occupied in rear- 
ing the vast massess of the social fabric, in forming the more 


} 
| 
\| 











and hope of the 
just, the brave and the free every where. 

Gentlemen—Again I offer you my sincere wishes for your 
your prosperity. By SHUNNING DIVISION AS A ROCK 
OF RUIN, by continuing firmly united in harmony as one 


| high-minded individual, and by combining judicious practice 


with sound theory, you will not only be more highly esteemed as 
an honor to the new world, but will largely increase the applause 
of the old. Philadelphia has recently sent to'the metropolis of 
Europe, an artist, whose pencil, in his own particular depart- 


tangible and more immediate utilities, and cementing the || ment, may vie with that of any living contemporary. I have 


| 
| 
| 





| foreign relations on principles of conclination and reciprocity. || seen within a few days, a female portrait from his hand 
America has, therefore, not had sufficient leisure equal to her 
| will, to pay all due attention practically to the distinguished 


which in exquisite beauty and loveliness, is equal toany I re- 
member to have seen. My long illness and the shortness of my 


genius of her Artists, and to those refined utilities which ere- || visit to Philadelphia, have deprived me of the gratification of 
ate the most tranquil and dignified means of uniting and har- || viewing the works of the resident artists, before my departure 
monizing communities, and of conferring the most lasting ||to Europe. But I have seen the portrait of a painter, which 


painter. 


herits from her. British ancestors all the manl 


be the symbol of aimity between the two continents! 


But with all just admiration cf Evropean civilization and 
irefinement, candor must admit thatin the eld world the 


Mey the Olive-branch ever 


| 
| 





| 





| 
| 


| 





| 
i 


growth of extended dominion and permanent empire have been |! 


the result of ages. The freedom and happiness of the sub- 


jects have been less consulted than the aggrandizement of 


their rulers. War has been too inuch their idol—the sword 


petrate the most @€normous crimes and to sanction the most} 


| iniquitous systems, and millions of lives have been sacrificed, || p : : : 
y : || gratifications of men in the highest ranks. To drink to ex- 


and rivers blood spilled to gratify the lust of Ambition. The 
preceding picture is dark, but too true. If any motive were 


new world, 


sSome dregs of night remain, 
Not wholly purg’d away.” 
y purg ’ 


—we behold here, a subline and unparalleled spectacle, a 
young Exmpire.springing as it were like the infant Hercules, 


Victorious from a bloody’ cradle, rapidly traversing the first 


stages of existence in a few years, and rising almost suddenly, |! 
althouch not yet matured in all her capabilities, into the co- 
lossal magnitude, commanding power and elevated rank of the 


mightiest nations in the universe. 


men of genius, "and to her immense population, what a mo. 


mentous epoch? 
peet? She has already displayed her formidable prowess in 


|| make one’s self agrecable in conversation constitutes gentility, 
|| then do we find some of its best representatives among the 


e +39 . || swindlers in the large cities of our own and other countries. 
| their law. God’s ordinances have been made use of to per- || a 





|| some would think, notwithstanding which in the nineteenth 


To her artists, to all her 





| 
| 
| 


What an, exhilarating glorious, future pros. | 


Jawful war, and proved what the valour of her sons can achieve, || 


fighting indefence of their country. 


Her public procec- 


But the crisis is propi-|| in mellow breadth of tone, freedom of handling and living 


some fine specimens. It will be your fourth, and public re- 
port speaks so favorably of the works in hand; that it is ex- 


amateur visitors, without a single word of exception in tem- 
per, willlive in my last moments among my warmest recol- 


I am, gentlemen, with sincere esteem and 
regard, your respectful 
Philadelphia, January 31st, 1538. 


WM. CAREY. 


“WHAT 18 A.GENTLEMAN?” 

We have seen it somewhere asked, “what is a gentleman?” 
Every one has the character in his mind’s eye, and yet al- 
most no one will venture an attempt at the definition of it. 
Some will say that birth and education constitute the gentle- 
man, and yet we have seen many weil born and well educated 
blackguards. Others will coutend that neatness in dress and 
adherence to the conventional ruleg of etiquette make the 
gentleman, bat how often do we see well dressed men guilty 
of shabby tricks, and persons of fine address and punctilious, 
politeness who would not hesitate to cquivocate or do some- 
thing worse, if occasion required. If the knowledge how to 


“Gentlemen smoke no where,” said a distinguished but rude 
man, and yet in some countries smoking is among the choicest 


cess is said not to be like « gentlesaan, but if we believe the 


; || accounts handed down of the habits of the 4th George of 
wanted, at the same time, to encourage and rouse your most | 
sternuous exertions, it is to be found in the happy reverse: | 


Although it is admitted that all human institutions must bear, | 
in some degree, a share of man’s imperfect nature, and in the 


England, “the first gentleman of the land” did not always 
keep himself within bonuds in this particular. It is not gen- 
tecl to show disregard to the comforts of the softer sex, as 


century some who are utterly regardless of the most common 
rules of politeness, would call any one to account for daring 
to say that they are not gentlemen. May we not then say 
that gentility does not depend on the cut of a coat or the style 


| of entering a room,on the precise manner in whieh a man takes 


his food or the way in which ke mzy walk, ride or talk, but 
that, inasmuch as geatility is a matter of feeling, a gentleman is 
he who has too much respect for his own comfort ever to lose 
sight of the respect due to the comfort of others. The naked 


|| Indian of the forest who kindly shares his lodge and scanty 


fare with his guest, and protects him from harm, is as much 
“a gentleman” as the highest peer under a monarchy.—Amer. 


POPE. 
New sentiments and new images others may produce; but 


dings manifest ker gencral destestation of wars, of aggression || to attempt any farther improvement of versification will be 
and ambition, as inimical to truc picty, morals, philanthropy) dangerous. Art and dilligence have now done their best, and 


and benevolent improvement. 


She holds in abhorrence |) what shall be added wiil be the effort of tedious toil and needless 


thet “Hydra of calamity,” ambitious war, as the means of| curiosity. After all this it is superfluous to answer the ques- 


cruelty and carnage. 


“he detests that climax of evil as the |) tion that has been asked, whether Pope was a poet, otherwise 


introduction of a system of plundering taxation, political cor-|| than by asking in return, if Pope be not a Poet, where is poe- 
ruption; the subversion of liberty, the curse and scourge of|| try to be found? To cireumseribe poctry by a definition will 
mankind. But, although ready to meet defensive war if neces- || only show tue narrowness of the definer, though a definition 
sary—and united, she may bid defiance toall the confederated | which wiil exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us 


armies of external hostility—she cherishes peace as her in-, look round upon the present time and back upon the past; let 
vulnerable shield, her strong hold, her wise state policy, and the || us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the 


| 





of poet must have been allowed him; if the writer of the 
“J}iad” were to class his sucessors, he would assign a very 


pe place to his translator, without requiring any other evi- 


dence of genius, 
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NATURE'S HOMAGE. 


BY M. 8. LOVETT. 
Original. 
God of nature! Lord of the world! all things are thine, and all 
thy works praise thee. 


God of the sterile wastes, 
The sands, the rocks, the snows; 

Or flower-crowned sods, or fruitful fields, 
Where rich Juxuriance grows. 

All that we see,—the forest king, 
The cedar, and the pine— 

Each shrub, each leaf, each blade of grass, 
Lord of the world! is thine. 


God of the raging main, 
The boundless and the deep, 
The foaming cataract, or the lake 
Which rude winds never sweep: 
Each murm’ring rill, each little stream 
That Jeaps unto the sea; 
The beeutiful and bright, belong, 
Lord of the world! to Ture. 


God of the trackless air, 
The pure free air of heaven— 
The rushing blast, the gentle breeze, 
The low sweet breath of even: 
Earth’s melodies, the nameless ones, 
The glad, or dirge-like tone, 
Alike are songs of praise—and all, 
Lord of the world! thine own. 


God of the frozen north— 
Of evening’s pensive star— 

Of all the myriads lights that gem 
Earth’s canopy afar,— 

Hast thou not fashioned orb and sphere, 
And taught all things to raise 

A voice of melody, to hyinn 
Lord of the world! Thy praise? 


BURNING OF THE RICHMOND THEATRE, 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


“Many and many is the Louse, in which a chasin has been made which | 


can never be filled up.”"-—Richmond Enquirer. 
In the days of the gay Boccacio, “Paris was a place to 
know the reason of thing, and the causes of the same, as 


became a gentleman.” It still freshly bears this label of wit | 


and philosophy; and a Parisian finish attracts, even in our 
utilitarian age, the same respect which the fair story-tellers 
of the Decameron yielded to it. To its seductive vortex I 


rushed with the crowd of frivolity and fashion; yet I was a 
chilled exotic, drooping amid the hollow splendor which | 


blazed around me. The glitter of thronged cities—the rich 
historic ruin—the speaking marble, and the thrilling canvass, 


soon glut the appetite of euricsity, and every object which is | 


presented to us becomes darkened by our prejudices or discol- 
ored by the associations of our education. We travel to find 


something new. Alas! man is the same creature of tear-moul. | 


ded clay in every clime. And in the beautiful land of Franee 


1 turned from the blood-stained trophies of kingly ambition | 
to fecl for the maimed soldier; and forget the glory of the | 
Corsican, in the gushing tear which stained the boyish cheek | 


of the sacrificed conscript. I looked not on society as a mass 
—I thought of each unit of character which composed the 


gilded fabric, and my heart hourly brought before me, in busy | 


comparison, tlie tranquil prosperity of my own forest-girt 


land. I reasoned asa republican; and therefore I took no 


rank among the leaders of fashion; aad should have felt the 
traitor’s blush, had I surrendered those national manners 
which, springing from our fice institutions, are alike the sup- 
port and pride of our iiberty. 

At Paris 1 found a letter from my uncle, informing me of 
Pilton’s unexpected recovery, and requesting me to return 
home. I lost no time in obeying the weleome summons, and 
I was soon on the confines of France. A clerical error in 
my passport gave me some alarm, as I was informed that it 
would be rigidly examined at the last town throagh which I 
passed. On reaching it, I was taken before a youthful officer 
for examination. My pass-port, folded like a lawyer’s brief, 


Jay in my hat, and when I took it up for the purpose of sub. | 


mitting it to him, my name, with the addition, “of Virginia,” 
was disclosed. “Pays du Washington!” he exclaimed—at the 
same mowient motioning to me to replace the passport, and 
courteously bowing to my departure. 

I was again in Virginia!—and as we ascended the wizard 
stream of the Jumes river, the stillness of its sleeping banks 
excited the passion, without the repulsive feeling, of solitude. 
There it lay before us, an earth-born giant! ‘The midnight 












—a EE 
y shadowy vistas of the leafless forest. An eagle perched on | out for their children, brothers for their sisters, and hu 
| a towering oak, the diadem of the woods, mingled his wild | for their wives, while the plaintive scream of childhood 

| scream with the freshening breeze, while ever and anon that like the knell of hope.above that billowy volume of 4 Tose 
i solitary cry gentle died away in the mazy shade of cloud and | whose approach was despair, and whose embrace was a 
| forest. A holy and subdued stillness brooded over the slum- | All who were in the boxes, and most of those in the p; = 
| bering earth. In that solemn hour, I forgot for one moment | mediately rushed for the lobies. Many escaped He : “9 
the treasured hate of my life, and the gushing sympathies of | windows; but the greater portion had no other retreat 4 os 
| father-land hushed the fierce whisper.of revenge. | descend the stairs. Here the pressure became closer ae 


| When I reached Richmond, I took lodgings at the old and | Ser; each retarded the escape of the other, and every addi 
venerable “Swan,” under the hope of meeting my uncle at that | tion (for nearly all songht that mode of escape,) more wo 
‘place. He had not yet left heme; for he still believed that I | more swelled that crowd of devoted victims. The stairwa 
| had not embarked at France. I lounged in the porch; and | were instantly blocRed tp, end the throng was so great tat 
|, while in that situation, a play-bill, with the usual garniture of ™any were elevated several feet above the heads of the rest 
| ink, attracted my listless eve. The theatre—a crowd—and | Hundreds were trodden under foot; and over a prostrate -_ 
| Ellen Pilton rushed on my fancy, end the idle hope of mect-  titude I vainly attempted to reach the box in which Ellen Pil. 
ing her there instantly occurred to me. My toilet was soon | ton sat. Twice was I thrown down on the floor of the pit, 
| made, and I walked to the theatre; but did not reach it until | and the iron heel of a boot crushed my check into a stream 
| the play was nearly performed. The beauty, the intelligence | of blood. One moment more, and impious suicide would 
‘the chivalry of Virginia, were gathered in a dense mass on have relieved my vindictive despair, for I had drawn a loaded 
| that fatal Thursday. Old age, smiling youth, and blooming pistol, and with a firm hand had placed against my heart, 
| infancy filled the tier of boxes and crowded the rude benches Suddenly the throng above me swept itself away, and arising 
|| of the pit; and as I gazed on that brilliant assembly of genius | With a violent effort of strength I leaped into the box where T 
and of beauty, I forgot the glare of Persian society, in the | had seen Ellen Pilton. She was lying on the floor, her head 
| gems and flowers of my own native land. With much diffi- | supported by the seat from which she had fallen. Her coun. 
culty I forced my way to the centre of the pit; and turning tenance betrayed neither terror nor alarm, and woman’s for- 
| around, I saw Ellen Pilton. Her face was pale, and sadness | titude seemed in that storm of death to have found its only 
| had set a funcral seal on that brow where genius was wont to | refuge in her placed brow. The conventional rules of eti- 
hold his proudest festival of thought. Her wavy hair was | quette were laid aside in that hour of wretchedness, and with- 
bound loosely with a tress of its own, and asickly flour lan- out speaking, I grasped her waist with my left arm. The 
| guished amid her dishevelled locks. ‘The box in which she'| warm blood from toy cheek fell on her face and hair and 
|, sat was full of glee, spirit and joy. She alone was silent; and stained her palpitating bosom. “You are hurt!” she ex- 
| though her eye wandered, it yet failed to catch my ardent claimed; save yourself!—go! leave me!—dear Lionel, I for. 
gaze. The curtain dropped, and the pantomine of the “Bleed- give you!” 
, ing Nun” was announced as the concluding piece. Placing I had no time to reply to the endearing tenderness of her 
| myself directly before her, the curtain had no sooner risen, | language, nor to wonder at those circumstances of horror 
|, than her large and lustreless eyes fell on me. A sudden flush | which disclosed the sceret of her heart. Her brother’s blood 
\ athwart her cheek—a tremuous movement of her snowy hand "wason my hands, yet she would not bear to a speedy grave 
—and the quivering of her coral lips, declared the stormy! the spontaneous forgiveness of a confiding heart. She was 
| memory of her heart. She looked on me but for a moment; woman! and the early bud of affection, whose opening pride 
| and in her averted glance, I read a sentence of contempt and | represses, ever finds its season of bloom in the winter of ad. 
|| abhorrence! || versity, and bursts into fragrance only on the precipice of the 
| ‘The pantonime was now commenced; and in the first act,! grave. A current of flame now hissed over the box, and re. 
the cottage of Baptist the robber was illuminated by a large doubling my grasp, 1 attempted to reach a window in the lob- 
chandelier, which vscillated fearfully over the stage.—When , by of the lower boxes. 1 bore my,precious burden over the 
the curtain fell, at the conclusion of the first act, this chan- , bodies and heads of a dense crow@ between me and the win- 


| delier was lifted among the scenery which was suspended to dow and finally reached it, surromded by the screams and 





| the eciling. The fatal lamp was not extinguished! and it was | unavailing crics of the multitude who were suffocating and 
carclessly suffered to remain among the canvass paintings and dying around. I stepped within the window, and with great 
| paper scenery which were deposited in the roof of the house. i exertion raised its lower sash. My feet were thrust into the 
| At the opening of the second act, every impulse of soul and | opening, and I gradually eseaping, when the sash fell, and my 
| sense conspired to strew with flowers that path of pleasure || fect were pressed down. My grasp on Ellen was relinquished 
|| which was fast leading to the grave! and she fell with me on the floor. A hot and scorching va- 

The gloom—the sorrows—the despair—the brooding pas. | pour swept over my face, and I felt its breath coursing 
‘sions of our nature, were hushed in that swelling torrent of | through my hair. TI rescued one foot from its fatal prison; 
|| joyous mirth. The barque of life, its pennons gaily floating ‘the other remained fixed and immoveable. while my body 
in the breeze, disported itself on the sunlight bosom ofa sum- | partially suspended from the window, became bruised and 
mer’s sea. Full of spirit, harmony and hope, it paused on the | trodden down by the rushing multitude. Ellen’s head sank 
verge of the gaping sepulchre which awaited it—and in a | drooping and convulsed on my bosom, and a plaintive wail 
moment, it was dashed headlong into an abyss of irretrievable | issued from her lips. Every limb was wrung with agony, 
‘and her labored respiration exhibited the struggle of relent- 





"woe and wretchcedness. 

The second act had now commenced; and, turning my eyes | less death. Moving my hand to elevate her head, it passed a 
towards the stage, 1 observed several sparks of fire fall on the | rent in the wall, through which streamed a current of cold 
floor, and each second they increased with frightful velocify. and untainted air. With great labor I moved our position to 
A broad, steady and unwavering flame gleamed from the top this welcome fount of life, and a breeze, fresher than a mea- 
of the stage, casting a huge column of muddy light on the dow gale of spring, slaked our bitter thirst, and whispered 
horror-stricken countenances of the maltitude below. Sud-) hope. The crowd above me had now greatly decreased— 
denly, a mass of fire, about the size of a man’s hand, fell from | wounded, bruised and suffocated, they had dropped away like 
the burning roof. It caught for a moment, on a part of the forest leaves in autuma’s frost—and the window having been 
disjointed scenery, which quickly blazed up, and, with the burst open, my foot fell from its fearful position. The grasp 
rapidity of the serpent, the ball sped its hissing course, until of a strong and powerfiil hand wound itself in my hair, and 
it descended on the stage, and burst into a thousand frag- a voice whosc animated tones bro’t back, even in that terrific, 
ments of fierce and uncontrollable fire. A player came for- | hour, the fadeless memory of childhoed, exclaimed, “You are 
ward, earnestly gesticulating to the audience to leave the safe, Mass Lionel!” My preserver leaped into the window, 
house. drawing me with him.—Suspended to the outside of the house 

The flame increased rapidly behind him; and in a woice by one hand, resting on the casement of the window, with 
whose electric tone penctrated the heart of every human being the other he received the lifeless form of Ellen. I saw them 
in that assembly, he exclaimed, “the theatre is on fire!” Ina. reach the earth in safety; and ere I leaped beside them, I in- 
moment the whole roof was a sheet of living flame. It burst voluntarily looked behind. A few feet from the window the 
with irresistible force through the windows. Fed by the vast  fioor had fallen in. An ocean of flame spread its greedy wa- 
columns of air in the hollows and passages of the theatre— ves as far as the eyecouldreach. Like a hage serpent, raging 
| inereased by the inflammable pannels of the boxes, by the for food, the swelling volume of fire gathered its gigantic bulk 
doine of the pit, and by the canvass ceiling of the lower seats ‘and wreathed its spiral course in a thousand hideous and ter- 
| —like a demon of wrath it converged its hundred arms tothe | rific shapes. A low, deep and piercing moan of burnan suf 
| centre of human life. A wild and heart-rending shriek burst H fering arose from the centre of the flames. On, on, rolled the 


+ 7 sit > \, . r . . i . ce 
moon rede joyously through the sapphire sky. Her massy,// fron) the devoted multitude. Women, frantic with terror, | fiery torrent, hissing and gasping in a cloud of sulphureous 


cold and silvery light spread itself over the deepening chasms 
of the woods, and her flickering beams danced among the 


|| hair amid the curling flame—fathers and mothers shrieking | the energy of courage—ehlpless the power of 


or—im potent 


i . ° . . i] ° ps . 
screaming for help, and tossing their arms and dishevelled | and scorching vapour. Vain was the arm of val 
mind!—The 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS, 








wiffcating gT0aM, the faintly uttered prayer, and the shri 


ck 


of horror mingled themselves in the sweeping surge of fire! |! 


Heaved from their flimsy, foundations, the walls tottered, tot- 

tered, staggered, and fell into an ocean of molton flame! A 
a] e “ 

crushing sound—a hideous crash—a wild and agonizing cry 


—and all was over! 


TO * * * 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 





Original. 
Think not of me, the hour has*past, 
When woman’s soft and angel sinile, 
Could o’er my soul its bright spell cast, 
Or charm me with its artless guile. 


Think not of me—a withered heart 
Is all I'd have to offer thee 

Vor thy yonng love—so let us part— 
T lone and sad—thou, brightly free! 


But if, when in thy sunny land, 
Amid thy bowers, fuunts and groves, 
Fond faney waves her magie wand, 
Aud memory with past hours roves— 





Then give a tear—a tear for me, 

Aud with my image sweetly blend, 
All that for thee I'd dare to be,— 

The naines of Brother, and of Friend. 


Richmond, Va., 1838. 





EGYPT. 

From Buckingham’s Lectures. 
Anexanprta4.—This is the principle seaport of Egypt, and 
The present extent of its 
ruins is over 15 miles in length—about twice the extent of the 


derived its name from Alexander. 


city of London. ‘The habitable part of the present city of Al. | 


exandria, is only about 4 or 5 miles, and the aspect is misera- 
ble in the extreme. In approaching it the buildings present 
a very monotonous appearance, and the present town is but 
the mere shadow of its former splendor. The population 
amounts to 150,000 people, composed of all varictics of the hu- 
man race. Greeks, Turks, Germans, Italians, Svaniards, Por- 
tuguese, &c. &c., and the combined appearance of this place 
is that ofa world in miniature. The sole occupation of the 
people is commerce; and it has extended itself to England, to 
America, and even around the Cape of Good Hope. The pop- 
ulation appears to be about equally divided between Europeans 
and Asiatics, and the simgular amalgamation of costume is 
worthy of remark. Here may be seen a man arrayed in the 
flowing garments of the Turk, with the great square toed 
shoes of the Spaniard, adorned with monstrous silver buckles, 
while he would surmount this oriental garb with the chapeau 
ofthe Frenchman, and the gold headed cane of the English 
physician; thus mingling, without regard to fashion or ap. 
peatance, every varicty of custome in one unmeaning combi- 
nation, 


ROSETTA AND DAMIETTA. 


These two towns stand one upon the east and the other 
upon the western arm of the Nile. They were never extended 
in size, and still retian their original appearance. Coming 
upon Rosetta from the desert, the appearance is strikingly 
beautiful and reviving.—Rising from amid the palm trees 
which surround the town, the spires and minarets, and domes 
and dwellings, present an appearance truly enchanting, and 
the interior of the town is quite as agreeable as appearances 
indicate from without. A wharf of 500 fect in width extends 
along the water side, and is continually covered with bales 
and boxes of merchandize, and presents as busy an aspect as 
the wharves of New York. 

One is struck with the fidelity with which the pictures of 


Oriental manners and scenery are depicted in the storics of | 


the Arabian Night's entertainment; and although generally re. 
garded in the light of fabulous and wild tales, as undoubtedly 


the incidents themselves are, yet still the true delineation of 


character and scenery, become evident to the traveller whether 
in Rosictta, Damaseus, Cairo, Aleppo, or whither he may 
tan hmself in this portion of the world. Rosetta is strictly 
4 commercial town, and literature and science are al:nost 
Wholly unknown. Passing from thenee to Damietta, we find 


ue to be found civil institutions, courts of justice, &c. 


CITY OF GRAND CARIO. 
This city, which has been surnamed The Grand.as well on 
} account of its size as its magnificence, is situated about one 
||hundred miles from the sea, on the left bank of the Nile, a 
| commanding position on an elevated cite, and overhung with 


| 


| are narrow, but there are many squares of great extent and 
beauty, but as to plan, Cario-has none; and one looking down 
| upon the city from a height, perccives a labyrinth of winding 
istreets, the eye not being able to follow their circuitous 
| course. On the whole, Cairo is-a magnificent city, and is not 
altogether undeserving’ the title which has been bestowed 
| upon it, of the Mother of the World. Among the squares, the 
place of Exkecah is deserving of notice. This is the place 





!' where the Mamelukes are trained to ride, and may be seen at || 


the age of 7 or 8 mounting thei: horses. This square has 
| one peculiarity which strikes the stranger with surprise. One 
day it may be enlivened with tents and soldiers, and groups 
| of children sporting on the grass; while on the following day 
|| the whole space may be seen covered with water, bearing upon 
its surface numerous beautiful gondolas. The extent of the 
(enclosure is five hundred feet long, and more than half that 
| amount in width; and the effect of these boats in the evening 
_ illuminated with thousands of varicgated lamps, is truly en- 
|| chanting. 


MOSQUES. 

| OF the public buildings, the Mosques are the most numer- 
| ous, and are to be met with in all sorts of the town. Some 
them are so small as to admit not more than thirty or fourty 
persons, but there are others which are extremely large, and 


one in particular, whieh has heen denominated the mosque of | 


flowers, is capable of containing 69,000 worshippers. The 
interior of these mosques is extremely plain, admitting nci- 
ther painting, scuipture, or music, and not even allowing the 
use of bells. 
\|sembling in many respects the Gothic, in its pointed arches, 
grouped pillars, and the outside adornings of Arabusqe; but the 
shape of the dome is peculiar, being of a graceful swelling 
form, and adorned with gold and blue enamel; and many of 
these have cost from 5000, to 6090 pounds sterling. ‘There 


if 


is a simple pulpit erected for the priest, who wears no distin- || 


guishing garments, and cannot be distinguished from any 
other citizen. 


MAHOMMEDAN WORSHIP. 


The mode of worship in the mosques is extremely simple. 
Every oue upon entering engages in private devotion; and all, 
from the Sultan to the meanest peasants, are upon an equality 
within the mosque. Aftet the private devotions are concluded, 
the assembly is addressed by a priest in a discourse, gene- 
rally illustrative of the practical duties of life. Among all 
the different forms of false religion, there ts none less revolting 
to the Christian’s#eelings than that of the Arabian iinposter. 
| They acknowledged the true God, and lus son Jesus Christ, and 

many of the Patriarchal fathers, and Old Testament records; 
but have mingled up with the simple worship of Christians 
many of tLe traditions of the Jews, and still more of that inge- 
nious usurper, who knew well how to pamper the depraved 
appetites of those over whom he sought to weave the web of 
his new religion, in which he declares himself to be the pro- 
phet of the Most High. 


BATHS. 


aths 


Next to the mosques in order come the pubiic baths, a spe- 
cies of luxury co:nmon to all oriental countries, and in many 
instances, carricd to a state of refinement scarcely to be des. 
cribed. These are very numerous at Cairo, and regulated to 
suit the ranl 


< of any and every individual, from the highest 
to the lowes}; affording to the lower classes this delightful and 
refreshing luxury at the rate of about three cents; while those 
more affluent are introduced to all the extravagance that can 
be well imagined, are are taxed froin ‘our to five and twenty 
shillings, as may be the spleador of the establishment. 

Some of the more costly of these baths are filled with every 
jthing calculated to luil the mind into the most enchanting: 


|state of delight, singing birds aad fountains, and delicious i 
affairs in rather a different posture. Here the French had a! odors, regale the senses and add to the charm of the admira- | 
garrison, in the time of the Crusades, and still traces may be || bly tempered bath. Attached to these bathing establishments || 
discovered of the influence of their naturai economy. Here! are places where confectionaris and beverages are sold; but |, 


jnothing that will intoxicate. ‘The drink consists of coffee} 


| immense ledges of rocks. The area of this city is about | 
| three fourths the extent of the city of London. The streets | 


The architecture is of the Saracenic order, re- | 








|the mood is on them. This sort or luxury is esteemed in the 
| East to be the most delightful, and withal, extremely grateful 
|to the weary, after the tolls and labors of the day; and the ac- 
|com panying amusements are not otherwise than innocent and 


| harmless in their character and tendency. 


BAZARS. 


| The bazars of the East differ exceedingly from ertablish- 
| ments of that kind in Europe, whereas at the oriental bazar, 
jonly‘one article is offered for sale, while in London and other 
|| Places, the perfection of such a place appears to consist in the 
variety with which they abound. At Cairo all the sellers of 
‘each kind of merchandize may be found together; and of 
course one wishing to purchase, can avoid much fatigue in 
| walking from one part of the city to another, in search of 
|| something that he wishes to find. This appears to be after 
jthe manner of Scripture days, which we read of in several 
|| places in the Bible, as of the “streets of the silversmiths and 
the bakers,” &c.; thus each article has its bazar and these are 
‘situated together. ‘These streets are arched over and the pur- 
| chasers are free from the bustle and dust of the crowded high- 
ll way. This is a municipal arrangement, and proves most 
| advantageous and convenient to buyer as well as seller. 
1 


} 





| 
| 





| 


JEWS. 





| Among the inhabitants of Egypt, as well as in other portions 
|| of the world, the poor, despised down trodden descendants of 


|| the chosen people, appear to share largely in their national 


|| degradation. They are not allowed to wear clothes, of the 
same color as the other people; and all their garments are 
1 either black or dark blue, or brown—as far as possible from the 
|gay and gaudy colors wornjby the ostentatious Turks. The 
|poor Jew is obliged to walk along the by-paths, and chooses 
|ses to avoid the highways as much as possible to escape the 
|indignitics which are otherwise sure to be heaped upon him. 
|'They also as much as possible avoid the day, and may be seen 
crouching through the streets at night as though they were 
afraid of being apprehended. The Turks appear to be their 
peculiar enemies, and if accidentally they touch their gar- 
j|ments against.a Jew, they repair immediately home, change 
their robes; and perform absolution, deeming twenty-four 
i|hours little enough time to be purified from such contamina. 








tion. 

How strangely and ho» strikingly may we view the hand of 
||God in his dealings with this people. But only one portion 
of the prophecy is yet fulfilled. ‘The children of Israel are 
indeed scattered abroad, their land the possession of the infi- 
jdel; their national character blottcd out; their very name a 


|| by-word among all people under heaven. But the sure word 


| 
| 


of prophecy which declares all these things, also declares that 
\the day shall come when the chosemof God shall be gathered 
}in from all the nations of the earth, and reinstated in their 
country, and become even more glorious than in the days of 
‘their former splendor. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 











The character of American literature like that of the peo- 
ple, presents a strong contrast to the peculiarities by which 
European productions are distinguished. In this country we 
| find books generally so written as to be adapted to the prac- 
‘tical wants of the community. There is comparatively little 

learning aud less attention to high scholastic attainment. 
| Occasionally, it is true, we find works claiming to be from 
||learned sources and imbued with the character which attaches 
| to the results of laborious research, but in the main the sub- 
| jects treated form a part of the every day economy of human 
life, and have little to recommend them except shrewdness of 
‘observation and adaptation to the general condition to society. 
|So we find Americans in the general intelligent, enteprising 
|| and depending on their own mental resources, whereas Eu- 
ropeans usually look to authority to sustain their opinions, 
| and neither think nor act except in accordance with establish- 


led usage 
|| If one talks with an Europcan he will cite author after au- 
|| thor, and quote page after page, of what such a one and such a 
one says on the subject. Converse with an American on the 
‘same matters, and he will say what he thinks’ and give good 
|common sense reasons for his opinions. Situated as we are, 
it is perhaps better that things should be so. What we want 
is action. The harvest is great—the laborers comparatively 
few. In fact, men in this country in the general have no tine 
to consult authority; here they are forced to act upon circum. 
stances as they arise, and were they to look to books for know- 
| ledge, the occasion for it would be past before they could turn 





il 
1 


The civil governor is elected»by the people, and literature and '\and sherbert, principally, the last of which is made from the | over the first dozen pages.— American. 


science have some part in the occupations of the people. || juice of the pomegranate, lemons, oranges, and citron, diluted || 


Wherever Europeans have béen scattered throughout the 


Oriental world there may still be found traces of their civil 
government, 


iwith water. Mild tobacco, wood of aloes and dried ose leaves, | 


jjare smoked in pipes, and story-tellers are engaged to divert 
the company with the recital of the marvelous or pathetic as 


| 


il 


| We part more easily with that we possess than our expec 


{tations of what we wish for: the reason of it is, that whet we 
lexpect, is always greater than what we enjoy.— The World. 
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From the Chambersburg Messenger. | youths upon the coast, as soon as he was old enough, he 


The following effusion from a correspondent, whose pleasing produc- | sought danger and fortune upon the ocean, and it was not 
tions in our columns have been read by many with delight, was not in- | long before he became the first mate of a ship trading to 
tended, perhaps, for the public eye. But we ventnre, nny sy ns , Holland. 1n one of his voyages to the northern provinces of 

: ‘ P ‘ - 
caaaneeiaes grateful feeling with which even a trifling gift ‘that country, he became attached to the daughter of a weal- 
To Mrs. R. R. S., and the Ladies who united with her, in sending the Au- thy navigator, whose rich dowry, however, was the least of 
thor a “New Year's Gift.” her merits in her lover’s estimation. Her father thought dif- 
Ladies, accept my thanks; poor weak returns 
For generosity, like yours to me— 
But whilst with gratitude my bosom burns, 
Our God is pledg’d your kindness to repay. 











promised his consent to the desired union, as soon as the 
young man should acquire a certain amount of money, which 
he considered a suitable equivalent for the dowry he intended 
to bestow upon his daughter. Animated by a passion which 
swayed his whole being, Wilson engaged a lucrative situation 
on board a Dutch East-Indiaman, and neither he nor his be- 
throthed, for a moment doubted, that one single voyage in 
the Vrow Margarita, would put him ina condition to claim 
her hand. ‘In one year, Anna, with divine, permission, I will 
be with you again,’ said he at parting. ‘Yes,’ answered Anna 
|‘my heart assures me of your return.’ 


He did indeed returnat the appointed time, with wealth beyond 


He will remember you in sorrow’s hour, 

Aud soothe, and heal the throbbing, bleeding heart; 
For sorrow enters ev’n the good man’s door, 

And their’s no refuge from misfortune’s dart. 


Oh! may ye never feel the want, and woe, 
Which the strong spirit finds so hard to bear; 
While heartless wealth looks on with frigid brow, 

And hanghty meanness passes with a sneer. 
May ye ne’er toil the sunny hours away, | 

With brain confus’d with thoughts of grief and ill; 
And when the midnight watch has pass’d away, 


Bit drooping oer the failing night-lamp stil. inhabitants he had received no tidings for more than a year. | 





ferently; yet, not willing to thwart his daughter’s wishes, he | 


NCE, AND THE ARTS. 


every distant sail. iar oes ~~ — 
Just as the good pastor had ended, we arrived ; 

the house—whose friendly and cheerful nan be 4 
so strangly with the sadness and misery within. We w 
| leaning against the garden gate, indulging the sad sites 
_ awakened by the melancholy tale, when Adam came ene 
to meet us. “Pleasant evening Adam,” said the pastor * 
kind and friendly tone. “Yes, a pleasant evening, Sather 
| answered the stricken man, and then, with a smile of an ish 
that went to our very hearts, he immediately added— “ 
| wind for Anna—she*will be here by morning!” 














‘a fair 





| The subjoined story, we have little doubt, is the mere coin. 
| age of the brain of some crusty old bachelor. It is well told 
nevertheless. , 
| “CAN YOU KEEP A SECRET?” 
“Dorotny,” said Icrasop, pale and trembling, to his wife 
“Dorothy, I have a secret, and if I thought you would keep 
it inviolable, I wouldnot hesitate to reveal it to you; but, O 


‘his own anticipations and his father-in-law’s requirement; the || Dorothy, woman.” 
| richly laden ship lay becalmed near that beloved coast of whose |) 


| “Why, Ichabod, it must ceriainly be a secret of great im. 
| portance, for you are in woful agitation. You know, hus- 





Adam's impatience was so great and apparent, thatthe phleg- 
‘matic Hollander, who commanded the ship, granted him a | 
boat and two oarsmen, to enable him to proceed to B—— and 
visit the object of his affections. It was in the spring of 1825. | 


May ye ne’er feel the pang that rends the soul, 
When dear ones ask the bread ye cannot give; 
While pain asserts her torturing control, 
Till it is e’en a weariness to live. 







But be ye ever blest with joy and peace, 
True friendship’s treasures, and unbroken health, 
The sweetest raptures of parental bliss, 
Untarnish’d honor, and exhaustless weal<h; 


/were struck by an astonishing change in its appearance. | 
Their eyes vainly wandered over the level in search of the 
well remembered windmill—the light-house also had disap- 
peared—and the water seemed to stretch in land far beyond 
its former boundary. At length they reached the shore, not 
rightly knowing where; but, catching a distant view of the | 
‘spire of the church of B , they again betook themselves | 
ito their boat and rowed directly toward it. But who can ima- | 


That ye may never lack the means to give, 
Where Charity shall point the willing hand; 

For ’tis more blest “to give” than “to receive,” 
Though gratitude is sweet, by meekness fanu’d. 





The heart that shrinks from gratuitious aid 
Is grateful for the tribute of esteem; 

Which from afar in gentle terms convey’d, 
Cheers the Jone spirit like a heavenly beam. 


‘rich meadows, the pleasant gardens, the neat dwellings, the | 
‘fruitful orchards, had all, all disappeared, and become chang- | 
jed into a desolate waste of waters! Eagerly did Adam 
‘look for the well remembered cottage; he thought within | 
himself that the dwelling of his beloved must have been || 
‘spared in the gencral destruction; but he looked in vain, | 
jand at length became convinced that further search would 
be useless! ‘Take me hence,” said he in broken ac. 
cents to his companions, ‘this is no place for me!’ He after- 
|wards heard it related how the raging sea had broken 
‘through the dykes, sweeping every thing before it, and over- 
| whelming hundreds of men women and children. His grief | 
overpowered his reason, and some mouths of mental oblivion | 
| followed; consciousness at length awoke in his benumbed soul, I 
and he became a wasted skeleton as you see him now, sileatly | 
and sadly back to his former home. ! 
Here he avoided all society, and only to me confided, not || 
indeed his surrow—tor that remained locked up in his own 
bosom—but his plan. He brought me a drawing of the for- || 
mer residence of his betrothed, which faithful memory had en- | 
abled him to sketch, and begged of me with great earnestness |) 
to assist him in erecting a similar dwelling. ‘The oversigh ! 
|of the work, he added with a sigh, shall be the business and \ 
consolation of life; “for,” he confidently whispered in ny ear | 
“it is for Anna. You know her house is destroyed, and I | 
have promised to build her another like it. When it is fin- | 
ished she will come here and live in it with me.”—Looking at 
But we will meet in realms above | the pale countenance and wandering eye of the poor suficrer, | 
ne ee ae enna I though within myself, it will be a deed of humanity to en. I 
And then in never ending love é A i | 
We'll know the parting hour no more. courage in him this delusive hope; and consequently I entered |, 
Baltimore, Md., 1838. into his views with a zeal which secured his contidence. I 
SS = ‘took care that the work should advance as slowly as possible, } 
LOVE AND MADNESS. and accordingly the first summer was consumed in selecting | 
From the German. |a site and laying out a garden in which tulips and other costly | 
As the pastor and myself were returning from the sea- flowers which he knew to have been the favorites of his be- 1 
shore, where we had been to witness the departure of an em-| trothed, bloomed in the greatest perfection and beauty, to | 
igrant vessel, our attention was withdrawn from the incident-| greet her on her arrival. At length the house was finished, 
al noise and bustle by the sad and depressed appearance of a/|j the dairy fitted up, and the kitchen furnished with its brightly ! 
man, who had been viewing the ship with a spy-glass, and scoured utensils; all was prepared, and glistened with true 
was now slowly wending his way towards a small but very || Datch neatness. But, alas,no Anua came! With tender af- 
handsome house. He was evidently a sailor, and apparently | fection he sought after and re-purchased a parrot, which he |, 
in the meridian of life; but a deep sorrow, which spoke in|) had brought from India for her, and in the first bitterness of |) 
every feature of his face, had anticipated the work of time] his sorrow had given to a stranger. He next bought a finch, | 
upon his whitened locks. ‘The history of that unhappy man,’| and taught it to sing her favorite airs. The poor man had || 
observed the worthy pastor with a sigh, ‘is sad enough, and | done every thing that love and tenderness could suggest, but 
somewhat romantic.’ still no Anna came, and with the subtle but imperfect reason- 
Apam Wi son was one of the brightest and gayest boys of |ing of insanity he now supposed that she was delayed only by | 
the school—he had a mind upon which the common misfore — winds. Since that idea touk possession of his mind, 1 
tunes of life made no impression, but which, once deeply |! he carefully notes every variation of the weather, with renew- 


wounded, would inventably be overthrown. Like most of the,| ed hope he repairs every morning to the beach, and with his 


The kind approval of the wise, and good, 
Like a rich cordial cheers the drooping mind. 
Ladies, accept my thanks, and may our God 
With heavenly gifts reward your spirits kind. 
LYDIA JANE. 


THE PARTING HOUR, 





Original. 
Oft have T seen the rising tear 
Start forth at the word farewell; 
The lingering look of fondness dear 
Speaking more than words can tell. 


Oft have I seen love’s smile appear 
Amid those drops of parting sorrow— 
As Cupid whispered in the ear! 
You only part to meet to-morrow. 


Oft have I heard the trembling sigh 
Burst from the bosom’s deep recess; 
And if | asked the reason why, 
Thou’d answer, we must part, oh yes, 


And shall we part, oh! yes we must, 
For death the silver cord will sever; 

When mingled with our kindred dust 
’Tis then we part on earth forever. 


VICORIA. 








' 





As Adam and his companions approached the land they || 


‘gine the feelings of the youth when he discovered that the | 


| and buried it at the foot of a tree in my own orchard. How 


band, you can place implicit confidence in your wife. Have 

| I ever given you occasion to doubt my fidelity?” 

| “Never, never, Dorothy, but the secret I have to communi- 

cate is one that requires more than ordinary faithfulness and 

prudence, to prevent you from divulging it. Oh, dear! I shud- 
der when I think on it!” 

| “Why, husband, do yon know how your your lips tremble, 
and your cyes roll? What is the matter? Ichabod! you 
surely cannot mistrust the confidence of one who vowed at 
the altar to be faithful to you. Come unbosom yourself.” 

“May I rely on your fidelity?” 
| Ichabod, you know you may.” 


“Well, then, we are both ruined! undone! I have committed 


murder!” 

“Murder!” 

“Yes, murder! and I have buried him at the foot of a tree 
in the orchard!” 

“Oh awful! Ichabod. Committed murder? then, indeed we 
are ruined and our children with us.” 

Ichabod left the room, and Dorothy hurried off toa neigh. 
bor’s. Mrs. Prattle observed a great change in Dorothy’s 
countenance, and in her general appearance; so great as to 
cause her to inquire into the cause of it. 

“Oh, Mrs. Prattle, said Dorothy, “I am the most miserable 
of woman! I am ruined forever.” 

“Mercy, Dorothy, how gloomy you look! What has turn. 
ed up to make you look so dejected? Why how you sigh! wo- 
man. ‘Tell me the cause.” 

“I wish I might, Mrs. Prattle, but the occasion of my un- 
happiness is a secret which I am not permitted to divulge.” 

“O! you may tell me, Dorothy. I shall never speak of it 
again.” 

“Will you promise never to reveal it to any person living?” 

“You know Dorothy, I never tell secrets.” 

“Well, Mrs. Prattle—I scarcely dare say it—my husband 
has committed murder, and buried him at the foot of a tree 
in the orchard; he told me of it himself! For heaven's sake 
dont name it to any one.” 

“Murder; your husband committed murder! indeed, indeed 
Dorothy, you have reason to think yourself ruined! Poor 
thing! I pity you from the bottom of my heart!” 

Dorothy went home weeping, and, leaving her dough half 
kneaded and her infant erying in the cradle, hastened to hold 
a tete-a-tete with a Mrs. Teilall. Soon after the confab en- 


| ded, the report of Ichabod’s having committed murder be- 


came gencral, and the disclosure of the fact was traced to 
his wife Dorothy. Process was immediately issued against 
hin by a magistrate, before whom, and in the presence of a 
multitude of anxious spectators, he gave the following expla- 


nation. 

“My object,” said Ichabod, ‘in the course I have pursued 
was to test the capability of my wife to keep a secret I 
have committed murder, in as much as I killed a toad and 
far my wiie is capable of keeping a secret has been sufficient. 
ly proved: and, with respect to the murder, those who feel 
any interest in it are at liberty to inspect the body.” 





cs of despatch 


Hurry and cunning are the two apprentine 
ter's trade. 


and skill, but neither of them ever learn their mas 
Lacon. 





a : is¢ 
A prudent woman is in the same class of honor as a W 


man.— Tatler. 
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